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By 2008, more than half the world's population, 
3.3 billion people, live in urban areas. By 2030, 
this will to grow to nearly 5 billion. Most of this 
growth will occur in the Global South. The 
population of towns and cities in developing 
countries will double in the space of a 
generation. Today, one billion people live in the 
slums of the cities of the South. The growing 
impact of this mega-trend presents an 
extraordinary challenge - not least to the 
people who are likely to live out their lives in 
extreme poverty and deprivation, but also to 
geographers whose training and insight should 
prepare them to address this issue, critically and 
creatively. Recently, the publication of Planet of 
Slums by the social activist and urbanist Mike 
Davies has highlighted the growing crisis of this 
form of urbanisation (Davies 2006). Davies 
presents the slums of the South as an example 
of a radically unequal and increasingly 
explosively unstable urban world. From the 
sprawling barricades of San Paulo to the garbage 
hills of Colombo, urbanization he argues has 
been disconnected from industrialization, and 
even economic growth itself. Davis portrays a 
huge proportion of humanity trapped in 
shantytowns and dislocated from the formal 
world economy. As such, the global slum is 
portrayed as the source of immense political 
discontent, absolute deprivation and desperate 
environmental degradation. The slum is 
presented as the origins of a coming urban 
Apocalypse. 

In making this geography, Davies is 
reflecting much of the work of United Nations 
and NGOS who has been advocating the needs 
and rights of the urban poor for decades. It is 
not hard to see the evidence. As in Kibera, the 
largest slum in Kenya, the urban poor are forced 



to settle in derelict and polluted areas with 
extremely limited provision of basic sanitation. 
The population density is so high here that 
300,000 people live in an area the same size as 
Central Park in New York. Davies's most vivid 
example comes in the chapter titled, 'Slum 
Ecology,' when he outlines how population 
growth and environmental degradation generate 
disastrous feedback loops. Most disturbing are 
the examples he gives of millions of people 
literally 'living in shit.' Kinshasa, in the Republic 
of Congo, has a population of 10 million and 'no 
waterborne sewage system'. Worse still are his 
descriptions of Indian slums with nineteen 
latrines for 100,000 people. People are obliged 
to relieve themselves outdoors, which - in 
addition to compounding ill health in crowded 
areas - creates an arduous burdens for women 
and girls, who are forced to wait for the cover 
of darkness to excrete in public. Back in 
Nairobi, he imagines the slum conditions and 
the evitable social breakdown as follows: 

Across the continent in Nairobi, the Laini Saba 
slum in Kibera in 1998 had exactly 10 working 
pit latrines for 40,000 people, while in Mathare 
4A there were two public toilets for 28,000 
people. As a result, slum residences rely on 
'flying toilets' or 'scud missiles,' as they are also 
called: 'They put the waste in a polythene bag 
and throw it on to the nearest roof or pathway.' 
The prevalence of excrement, however, does 
generate some innovative urban livelihoods: in 
Nairobi, commuters now confront '10-year-olds 
with plastic solvent bottles wedged between 
their teeth, brandishing balls of human 
excrement - ready to thrust them into an open 
car window - to force the driver to pay up. 

By raising consciousness about the urban crisis 
that affects the South, The Planet of Slums is 
an important book. It should be read widely by 
any geography student seeking an understanding 
of the conditions affecting almost every city in 
the developing world. But it is also flawed, as to 
accept his imaginary of the slum and follow his 
conclusion would be leave us utterly without 
hope. For instance, The Planet of Slums dismisses 
local non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
as having no role in addressing the problems of 
the urban slum. Instead they are characterized 
'...proven brilliant at co-opting local leadership, 
as well as hegemonizing the social space 
traditionally occupied by the Left'. As James 
Crabtree notes 'Davis seems unable (or 
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unwilling) to identify any positive development, 
useful reform or potential way forward. He 
finally admits, 1 60 pages in, that many experts 
regard Indian and Chinese growth as a qualified 
success story. Yet even when confronted with 
grounds for optimism, Davis can see little but 
immiseration and injustice!' (Crabtree 2006). 



In contrast, the publication of the State of 
World Populations 2007 by the United 
Nations Population Fund - Unleashing the 
Potential of Urban Growth presents an equally 
devastating review of the problems facing the 
cities of the South, whilst also presenting a 
geography of hope (Figure I ). This report is 
remarkable in the way it attempts to shift the 
debate about slums and urbanization away from 
the apocalyptic vision represented by Davies. 
The slum has always been a source of moral 
anxiety or potential political unrest for the 
bourgeoisie and the radical alike. However, 
UNFPA recognizes that preaching the 
Apocalypse is not the way forward. Indeed such 
views can perpetuate a number of myths which 
can undermine creative solutions to the global 
urban crisis, and perpetuate negative local 
attitudes to slum dwellers. UNFPA takes the 
view that urbanization can also be positive. One 
of the key ways this report set out to meet this 
challenge is to debunk a number of myths. First 
of all, UNFPA reject the notion that 
urbanization is inherently 'bad'. The current 
concentration of visible poverty and 
environmental degradation in cities can lead 
people to believe that urbanization is 'evil', that 
it needs to be controlled. UNFPA maintain that 
this perspective is not only wrong but can lead 
to counter-productive and even damaging policy 
outcomes. It is noted that no country in the 
industrial age has ever achieved significant 
economic growth without urbanization. 

Secondly UNFPA shows that most 
urban growth occurs in medium sized cities, 
rather than in Mega Cities such as Calcutta or 
San Paulo. This is important, as smaller cities 
have high opportunities to be innovative and 
flexible with their response. However smaller 
cities also need more attention in terms of 
resource allocation. Thirdly they argue that 
migration to cities is fundamentally positive, 
rather than negative. Trying to halt migration 
will not only fail, but will compound national 
inequalities. The response of national and 



municipal governments to growth has been to 
discourage newcomers by various means, such 
as denying them legal title to the properties they 
inhabit, and evading the provision of basic 
infrastructure. Fourthly, the report argues that 
it is incorrect to assume that the poor are a 
drain on the urban economies of the South. In 
fact, the poor's participation in the informal 
economy is a source of enormous potential, 
whilst simultaneously ensuring household 
income security. And fifthly, rather than being 
inherently unsustainable, further urbanization 
can meet the demands for a better environment 
in the future, by reducing population pressure 
on rural areas and sensitive habitats. (Table I) 

Rather than slum being the source of perpetual 
crisis, by concentrating population in cities and 
building the rights of people living in slums, long- 
term sustainability and equality can be attained if 
investment and rights are assured in the future. 
UNFPA accept that the current concentration 
of poverty, slum growth and social disruption in 
cities can paint a threatening picture. But there 
is no doubt that the potential benefits of 
urbanization far outweigh the disadvantages. The 
challenge is learning how to exploit its 
possibilities and not to retrench the 
management of cities, through increased 
segregation. Cities have pressing immediate 
concerns including poverty, housing, 
environment, governance and administration; 
but these problems pale in comparison with 
those raised by future growth. Reacting to 
challenges as they arise is no longer enough: 
cities need pre-emptive policies. The Report 
makes two fundamental observations. The first 
is that poor people will make up a large part of 
urban growth, and most urban growth comes 
from natural increase rather than migration. 

Once this is understood, three 
initiatives stand out: One - accept the right of 
poor people to the city, abandoning attempts to 
discourage migration, undermine their rights and 
prevent urban growth. Two - Adopt a broad 
and long-term vision for the just use of urban 
space. This means, among other things, 
providing minimally serviced land for housing 
and planning in advance to promote sustainable 
land use. Three- begin a concerted 
international effort to support strategies for the 
urban future. 
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Urbanisation is inevitable. It will be at 
the heart of humanity's future. Side by side with 
its challenges, urbanization offers the 
opportunity to reduce poverty and gender 
inequality and promote sustainable 
development. Failure to correct unsustainable 
practices and prepare for coming growth will 
have the opposite effect. In contrast to the 
discourses of 'knowledge regions' and 'creative 



cities' which have usurped the practice of urban 
strategy and planning in recent decades - 
sustainability must begin and end with the 
challenge of poverty. And to accept the rights 
of the poor to the city begins with a geography 
of justice, which starts with imagining the slum, 
not as a place of horror but a place for hope, 
humanity and urban futures. 
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Five Myths about Urban Growth in the Global South 
Source: UNFPA (2007) 


Myth 


Reality 


Urbanization is 
inherently bad 


Cities are centres of economic growth. They account for a growing share 
of national economic production because of their advantages in terms of 
proximity, concentration and scale. Higher intensity of economic activity in 
cities increases employment and growth in income, the starting point for 
improved social welfare. Concentration of population makes it easier and 
cheaper for cities to provide basic social services, infrastructure and 
amenities. Urban poverty rates are systematically lower than those in 
rural areas. 


Most urban growth 
is occurring in 
mega-cities 


Smaller cities (those with fewer than 500,000 inhabitants) still contain 
more than half of the world's urban population. Moreover, they will 
continue to absorb about half of urban growth in the foreseeable future. 
Mega-cities, by contrast, account for only 9 per cent of the current urban 
population, and this is not expected to change drastically in the future. 


Rural-urban 
migration should be 
controlled 


Whilst it is true that in the late 20 th century migration from rural areas into 
cities in the South contributed to growth, this has now largely stabilized. 
Over the longer term, natural increase rather than in-migration, will play 
an increasing role in urban growth. This has important policy implications. 
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If policymakers are interested in slowing down urban growth and in 
gaining time to better prepare for the expansion of urban population, 
they should pay more attention to those factors that lower unwanted 
fertility: social development, the empowerment of women and better 
access to health services, including reproductive health services 


The poor are a 
drain of the 
economy 


On the contrary, the urban poor are increasingly recognized as being 
essential to the economy of cities and to national development. Whilst 
many work in 'the informal sector', with limited labour rights, this sector 
provides immense potential. This sector is not just a messy mix of 
unproductive activities; much of it is competitive and highly dynamic, and 
often well integrated into the urban and even the global economies. The 
informal sector accounts for as much as two thirds of urban employment in 
many countries of sub-Saharan Africa and plays a crucial role in the 
response of urban households to crisis. It is also a main source of 
employment and income for poor urban women. 


Urbanization is 

environmentally 

unsustainable 


Undoubtedly urban sprawl can undermine bio-diversity, increase energy 
use in transportation, as well as air pollution. Moreover, urban areas 
concentrate most of the world's most damaging production and 
consumption practices. However, Nevertheless, with a global population 
of 6.7 billion and growing, the concentration of people in cities is 
important for sustainability. The problems of ecologically harmful 
production and consumption in urban areas are derived from a given 
pattern of civilization, and not from the concentration of people per se. 
Ultimately densely populated areas are essential for the protection of 
ecosystems. Paying attention to environmental issues in planning for future 
urban growth is critical to long-term sustainability 
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